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te ihe t The waste of War is not, in its final consequences, so injurious toa state, as the luxuries and corrup- 
and inj tions of Peace.” ADDISON. 

cellency : L, 5) — < uk se — [226 
sane < 

hen 4 TO der the pretence of showing, that the war 
ed that WILLIAM ROSCOE, Ese. has now no rational object, you have gone 
erto re Letrer |. into a history (a very partial one indeed) of 
tngal, |) ae «=OSIR, the alledged objects of both the last and the 
pleased | q Your pamphlet, published | present war, not only at their outset, but al- 
dmitted ithin these few days, under the title of | so at the several stages of their progress. 
nd, the @ Considerations on the Causes, Objects, 
is them and Consequences of the present War, 
tto un and on the Expediency, or the Danger, 
rections of a Peace with France,” having fallen 


to my hands, and appearing te me to ex- 


of her, : ; ‘ 
ess sentiments and opinions, which, if ge- 


A 
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. 


me a if 
ald not rally adopted, would be greatly mischiev- 
spaich: ns to the country, I think it my duty to 
ormine ake some observations thereon ; and, as 


pu have evidently pointed at me, in several 


Lisbon. i 
at saa arts of the pamphlet, no apology will, I 
autho fe esume, be thought necessary for my ad- 
argoes, essing myself, in this case, more imme- 
ats you i ately to you. ae 
yuld be When one is told of the publication of a 
d that ok, or paper, the first question which in- 
moor ariably presents itself is: ‘‘ What is it 
crews about?” Your pamphlet is, to be sure, 
east bout war and peace ; but, Sir, it is about so 
lit of hany other things as well as war and peace ; 


enters upon so many different subjects; it 
ontains so many opinions. unsupported. by 
asoning, and so many assertions unsupport- 
d by proof, that, to answer you upon every 
int would require a volume of no mode- 


on this 
hat the 
nt you 
firmed 

privy 


which nte size. If I were asked, however, what 
ler the pears to me to be the object, which you 
© the ave had in view, in writing and publishing 
charge 's pamphlet, I should answer, that. your 
st. hain practical object evidently is, to induce 
wish © people, especially those of the manufac- 
with ring districts, to unite in petitions for 
seve face; and, that your reason for this is, 
sees at the war, if continued much longer, will 
nt out roduce financial embarrassments, such as 
acd ise which led to the overthrow of the mo- 
yhieh archy of France, while, on the other hand, 


‘adly. lere exists, in reality, nome of those dan- 
‘ts, which I, amongst other persons, ap- 
rehend from a peace, made at this time, 
nd leaving Napoleon in full possession of 
i] the ports and naval arsenals of the conti- 
ent of Eurepe. 
If you had confined yourself to this one 
wbject, ‘to have answered you would have 
£m plain, straight-forward work ; but,.un- 
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Not content with this, which has nothing at 
all to do with the question of peace or war 
now; you have given us a history of the 
warlike operations, interspersed with discus- 
sions upon points of public law and of politi- 
cal economy; with descriptions of the cha- 
racters of public men; and with a delinea- 
tion of the views and motives of political 
parties. To follow you through all these 
topics, a sentence of statement demanding, 
in genoral, a page of answer, isa task too 
serious to be thought of; and yet it is, on 
the other hand, by no means pleasant to sut- 
fer any part of your pamphlet, from the sen- 
timents or assertions of which I dissent, to 
pass off under a.silence, which might very 
reasonably be interpreted into an assent: In 
this dilemma the course, which appears to 
me the best to be pursued is this : to reserve, 
for a future letter, all the digressive topics of 
your pamphlet, and to examine now into 
the nature of your statements and opinions, 
I. With respect to the real original cause of 
the present war between England and 
France: If. With *respect to the breaking 
off of the negociation in 1806, aad the views 
then manifested by Napoleon: Ill. With 
respect to the relative situation of the two 
countries, supposing peace to be now made, 
leaving all the ports and naval arsenals upon 
the continent of Europe in the hands, or 
under the acknowledged controul, of - our 
enemy. 

But, first of all,, 1. think,it necessary to 
state to you my reasons for differing very 
widely indeed from you, as to the tendency 
of war in general, which I perceive you. to 
consider as a pure, unmixed evil; and which 
I consider as being, not only necessary, as it 
notoriously is, in many cases, in the present 


.state of the world, but also as conducive ta 


the elevation of human nature, to the geve- 


ral happiness of mankind, and, of coprse, gs. 


being a good, though, like the greater. part of 
other good things, not unmixed with evil, [ 
am aware of the force of habit, and - arg. 
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in the habit of talking, as you do, of the | The source of distinction ‘is public utility, | 
 horrars of war;” but, I can safely defy | Public utility, after avery little tracing, \ “y 
you, and al] the “ philanthropists” now in | found to rest at the point of public safety , on | 
existence, to prove, that there is, as the | and were it not forthe occasional existence the d 
consequence of war, any thing a millionth | of wars, and for the continual possibility of en, V 
part so horrid as a sight of the interior of | their recurTence, public safety would be 1 of th 
those receptacles of disease and of infamy, | mere sourd without sense. In like manne : 

which are tenanted through the influence of | patriotism, loyalty, fidelity under all its dif. 

that luxury, which it is the natural tendency | ferent appearances and in all its different de. 7 

of war to abridge, and which can be com- | grees, would be obliterated from the cat: 7 
pletely destroyed only by war. That war | logue of virtues; and, in short, man would, |7 
makes a part of the great scheme of the Cre- | and must, become a stupid, unimpassione( | 7 
ator isabundantly obvious from the universal | animal, having no care but that of obtaining) | 
propensity of his creatures; who, from man | his food, and no enjoyment but that of de | — 
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himself down tothe lowest reptile, discover, | vouring it. I am not, observe, contending, 7 ey 
the moment they have the powers of motion | that war, may not, as well as love, be, in 7 Rectr, 
and perception, that to war makes a part of | some cases, and even in many cases, produc. q ed b 
their nature as much as tolove. Look, Sir, | tive of mischievous effects; but, if I look 7 ved, | 
at all] the natural sports of children, and of | back into history, or, if I look around mea} 7 vht te 
young animals of every kind; you will find, | the present moment, I am compelled to con) @ re tha 
that they are only so many sorts of sham- | clude, that its effects are, in general, the re 7 nly tl 
fights. And, if you see, that all God's crea- | yerse. The Greeks and Romans were te) ny p 


tures, in the moments of their greatest en- | nowned for their science and their freedom, 7% that 
joyment of life; in those moments when | but not less renowned for those than for) rrenc 
they are free from al] pain of mind and of | their wars; and, which is well worthy dy sons 
body ; when they are full of health and of | remark, with their martial spirit they lot © othe: 
spirits; when they are perfectly unrestrain- | their love of liberty. The two nations d 7 war, 
ed, and bidden, as it were, tobe as happy as | modern Europe the most famed for science, © re, t 
their natures will permit: if you perceive, | and, in fact, for freedom, are France aol) son, 
that, in such a state, they all, without a sin- England; and that they have béen the mos [7 ses, ( 
gle exception, discover a propensity for war, | frequently engaged in wars is a fact too 00 FMaining 
will you still say, that war is, in itself, and | torious to be stated. China offers us an et: 7 sons 
for its own sake, a thing horrid to contem- | ample of a nation living in perpetual peace; [7 evide 
plate? But, not only is to war, to fight | and, I believe you will not deny, that, 1 § sona 
(which is the same thing) a passion natural | compared with an European, a Chinese i ve be 
to all the creation; but, it appears to me to | hardly worthy of the name of man. Nearly bed, 
be necessary to the elevation of human na- | the same may be said of all the inhabitsus FiMends. 
ture, and to the happiness of mankind; for, | of Asia; whereunto may be added, that the ree, 
if we suppose a state of the world, from | internal government of those unwarlikt ns he 
which war is completely and for ever ba- | states and empires is uniformly a pure des ll as 
nished, not only is there no longer any use | potism, the life of every subject being at tht Ne CC 
for courage, fortitude. emulation, maguani- | mere mercy of the prince, whose very ples" preat 
mity, and many other ennobling qualities, | sures do not unfrequently consist of wht ve th 
but the very words describing those qualities | we should call acts of deliberate murder, # » in 
have no longer any meaning; and, if you | tended with a refinement in cruelty. Yo, prehe 
strip man of those qualities, what is he, as to | Sir, make a pathetic appeal to your reader war, 
this world at least, better than a brute? In upon the borrorsof war. ‘“ Were we,” 8 nO Wz 
giving to the different classes of men, which | you, “to divest ourselves for a moment ¢ BUMe-bo: 
compose the different nations of the earth, | “* that irritation of mind and inflexibility ° at, to 
languages so different, that the sounds nsed | « ‘heart, which blinds us to all the evils a4 thou: 
by the one are utterly unintelligible to any of | “ horrors of war, it would be impossibl the 
the other, the Creator seems to have said, | “ that we should not acknowledge the cal buth ; 
** be you for ever separate ;” and, herein is | “ mities it introduces, and feel a most sil" ming 
implied the necessity of war; for, without | « cere disposition to terminate them. I nufa 
war it is, I think, evident, that to preserve | «“ we turn our eyes to the continent of Er the 
that separation would, unless the nature of | « rope, what devastation - and slaughter bé sed ; 
man were previously changed, be quite im--| “ it occasioned, from the confines of Russ t, as 
possible. As to wisdom and science, too, 4 “ to the Southern extremity of Italy. not 
caiiee would be:the use of them, if war'were | * we look to Egypt or South America, ™ a in 
ished from the earth? ‘The object of the | * still find the same cause for sorrow aD 


bd as well asthe brave is distinction. | “* regret. Atno period of society have the arial 
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Utility contests of the field been more obstinate, | luxuries. This is one of the general effects \ 
ing, is or attended with such a profuse destruc- | of war; and, hence it is, that war, in some i 
safety tion of human lite. To the sufferings and | cases, operates to the good of nations. Hence \ 
tstence the death of the thousands who have fall- | it is, that the comparatively barren lands of 
ity of en, we are to add the misery and the ruin | England are covered with rich crops, while ah! 
d be af of the tens of thousands that survive | the rich lands of Italy scarcely ariorded RY | 
Hanne & them, who have to lament the death of | bread to its enervated inhabitants. The Pe | 
its dif | their relatives, their protectors, and their | state of England and France, compared with bie 
ent de. friends: and who. amidst grief and hun- | that of Germany and Italy, is a quite suffi- Ri 
© Cate ger and wretchedness, pour forth their | cient proof, that the general and permanent ia | 
would, curses on the unsparing sword of war, and | effect of war is not to destroy, or even to it ie 
ssioned on those who call it into action.” The | check, the prosperity of netions; while the bi | 
taining nciple, upon which you here proceed ap- | history of Holland pretty clearly evinces, that Ones 
of de Fy »s to ali wars, under whatever circum- | the moment a nation ceases to be warlike, ee 
ending, | ces; for, itis because human misery and | that moment she commences her decline, 

be, in destruction of human life have been pro- | and has already nade some degree of progress 
roduc. ed by the war, in which we are now en- | on her way to subjugation. 

I look 5 ved, that, according to your doctrine, we But, Sir, notwithstanding what has here 
| meat ght to feel a sincere disposition to termi- | been said, I am not, asyou seem to insinuate, 
tO Con Fe ethat war. But, Sir, though war is cer- | and as the Morning Chronicle scruples not 
the re ly the immediate cause of the death of | to assert, so much in love with war as to 
ere Te I ny persons, it does not follow, that it is, | think it a pity that there ever should be a 
eedom, that reason alone, to be held in such ab- | cessation of hostilities. To Speak of war as 
han lor mrence, seeing, that first or last, all those | being, in all possible cases, a good, would be 
thy of i sons must meet with death in some shape | as absurd, as it is to speak of it as an evil, in 
ey lost other. As to the wretchedness produced | all possible cases. I wished to enter upon 
ions ot war, you will find it very difficult, I be- | the discussion with you, relative to the ex- 
cence, fe, to show, by the use of dispassionate | pediency of a peace, at this time, with 
ce and son, that there is much want which | France, without having against me, from 
e most ses, or which can arise, to any persons re- | the beginning to the end, the weight of that 
LOO Do ining at home, from the death of other | prejudice, which you have so carefully che- 
all CX: rsons, who are killed in war, it being pret- | rished, that war is, in itselfa pure, unmixed 
peace; evident, I think, that of those who are | evil; a thing, in all cases, to be held in ab- 
hat, 3% sonally engaged in war, very few indeed | horrence, and, of course, to be, at all times, 
nese |i ve been, previous to their being so en- | gotten rid of as soon as possible, without 
Nearly ped, the protectors of their kindred and | much, or, perhaps, any, consideration as to 
bitants Be ends. That war does, in no very sensible | the terms. And, if I have been so fortunate 
pat the gree, tend to enhance the dearth of provi- | as to remove this prejudice from the minds of 
warlike ns has been amply proved by reasoning as | my readers, I have not much apprehension 
re des ll as by experience; and, though, in | as to their decision upon tie points to be dis~ 
y at the ie countries, the suddenly withdrawing of | cussed. 
y plea great number of hands from the field may I. With respect to the real original cause 
f what ve the effect of causing a scarcity of grain; | of the present war letween England and 
jer, at t, in this country, no such effect is to be | France, you allow, Sir, that there were cer- 

You, im prehended ; because, if a youth be taken, | tain ‘“‘ impediments” relating to the evacua- 
readets war, from the plough to , another, | tion of Holland by the French troops, and of 
a, say nO was just quitting the plough for the | the island of Malta by the English; but, 
ent ot e-board, takes his place to-morrow, and | that the chief cause of the war, was, the 
ility at, too, from causes arising out of the war. | writings and publications of certain ‘‘ un- 
ils and thousand men are called from the plough, | principled” individuals in England, who 
possible the war, to garrison the forts at Ports- | found an interest in the revival of the war. 
e cali buth ; a thousand others supply their place, | You complain of the conduct of the French 
rst sill ming, through various channels, from the | emigrants, in this respect, and then you tell 
m. I nufactories, which have been destroyed | us, that ‘‘ another, and still more formida- 
of En: the war. The same quantity of food is | ‘‘ ble party” [of these enemies to vee) 
ter hss sed; the same number of persons are fed; | ‘‘ consisted of the innumerable bands of 
Russi » a the same quantity of manufactures | ‘‘ journalists and hireling writers, who feed 
ly. I not exported or made, there is adiminu- | ‘‘ upon the credulity and fatten upon the 
ica, We n in the importation and creation of luxu- | ‘‘ calamities of a nation; men who flourish 
ow avd , and adiminution also in the vices which ! “‘ most in the midst of tumult; to whom 


ye tht ariably accompany the enjoyment of those | «© the disasters of the country are as valua- 


, 
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“ ble as her triumphs, a destructive battle as 
a rich harvest, and a new war as a free- 
hold estate Their reiterated cla- 
mours,” you tell us, ‘‘ appeared’ like the 
public voice. Scarcely were the prelimi- 
naries of the treaty concluded, than’’ [an 
odd sort of English, this] ‘new grounds of 
‘* war were discovered By these 
‘© means the combustibles were prepared tor 
«* a new explosion.” And this, Sir, is, 1 
another part of your pamphlet, what you call 
*« having shown that the present war was in- 


«e 
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** stigated by a few interested and unprinci- | 


‘€ pled individuals.” This representation of 
yours, Sir, is not true; and, as you have, 
from your frequent quoting of them, proved 
that you have read the several official dis- 
patches, connected with the rupture, in 
1803, you must have known, that it was not 
true. Inno one of these papers is there 
contained any complaint against the English 
press, previous to the signing of the detini- 
tive treaty ; it'Ts notorious, that, at the time 
of signing the definitive treaty, and for seve- 
ral months afterwards, all those hirelings, of 
whom you speak, were engaged in praising 
the then first Consul and his government ; 
and, when, in the month of July, 1802, Mr. 
Otto; made his complaint to Lord Hawkes- 
bury, the only presses he complained of by 
name were, that of Peltier, the Courier de 
Londres, and of Cob/ett. He did, indeed, 
add, ** and others like them;”’ but those 
others it would have been very difficult for 
him te have pointed out *. As, therefore, 
Mr. Peltier and the Courier de Londres, be- 
long to your class of foreigners, who sighed 
without ceasing for the return of feudal vas- 
salage (not so degrading, by the bye, as the 
vassalage of our manufactories), you leave 
tome, of course, the undivided honour of 
havmg instigated the war, and of being an 
“* interested and unprincipled individual,” a 
‘*hireling whe fattens upon the calamities 
** of the nation.” But, Sir, again I say, 
that your representation is not true, and that, 
as you had evidently read the official papers, 
you must, at the time when you wrote it, 
ave known it not tobe true. This will appear 
from the whole tenor of the papers, but par- 
ticularly from General Andreossy's letter to 
Lord Hawkesbury, of 8. Germinal, year 11, 
that is to say, in the month of March, 1803, 
in which letter he says: ‘ A few days after 
** the ratification of peace, one of his Bri- 
tannic Majesty's ministers declared that 
~the peace establishment must be consider- 
* able; and, the distrust excited by this de- 
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* See: Mr, Otto's letter, Register, Vel, HI. 
page £002. 
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claration, made in parliament, with 9 
much bitterness as impropriety, furnishe 
a commentary for the exaggeration an 
alarms which were circulated in despics. 
ble pamphlets, and in newspapers as con. 


teniptible as those libels. 


“cc 
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66 
“ce 
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able Engiishman must be humiliated, by 
such unheard-of licentiousness.” + 


cé 


the First Consul is, that measures should & & 


adopted in both countries to prevent a1) Ry 


mention being made of what was passing i1 


| the other; and this prevention he wished to 


be extended to the ‘‘ official discussions” # 


well as tothe ‘‘ polemical writings ;”" that sR 


to say, to the parliament aswell as to th 
press. Is it true, then, Sir, as you have 
presented, that the complaint of France wa 


| made against wretched ‘* hirelings’’ only; 


that it was afew “ interested and unprinc: 
pled individuals” who blew. up the flame « 
war? Or is your representation false ? Here 
in the letter of Andreossy, is a complaill 
made of the language of the ministry, of th 
Opposition in parliament, of pamphletees 
and of newspaper editors. Were all thee 
‘* interested and unprincipled” individual, 
who “fattened upon the calamities of tle 
nation ?” It is evident, not only from thi 
letter of Andreossy, but from the general! 
pervading tone of the correspondence, thi 
Buonaparté aimed at silencing, not only th 
press, but the parliament, as far as related!” 
him and his actions; and that, first & 
last, nothing short of this would have s#l* 
fied him. You, indeed, appear to think 
that there would be very little harm in | 
success of an effort of this kind. ‘‘ To fe 
“ reign states,” yuu tell us, ‘ that whic! 

country does, or which it permits (0 ° 

done by its subjects is the same. Wit 

our internal regulations they can havé w 

concern; but, they havea right to exp@ 

from us that respect for their instituti™ 


which we claim for our own.” Well, 
er 





+ See the letter of Andreossy, Regis 
Vol. IIT. p. 1055. The whole of the pare 
are collected in the yolume, and at the p* 
here referred to, . 


Since thu 2 
time these writers have found themselya 77 
invariably supported in their insolent ob. 7 
servations by particular phrases take, |” 
from the speeches of leading members of J 
parliament. These speeches, scarcely tobe> | 
exceeded by the news-writers themselves, F- 
have, for these eighteen months, tended wp” 
encourage insult against other gover.| — 
ments, to that degree, that every Euro! 7 
pean must be offended, and every reason |” 


Ina a 
subsequent part of the same letter Andres: y 


sy tells Lord Hawkesbury, that the wish o ; inciple 
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d what is this respect, which we claim for 
r institutions ? Can you cite an instance, 
jerein complaint has been made by Eng- 
id of a libel upon her institutions ? How 
ny thousands of times has the king of 
gland been loaded, in the American pa- 
rs, with every epithet and name expres- 
e of what is hateful and wicked; how 
any thousands of times have all our insti- 
tions been treated in the same manner ; 
w many thousands of times have we been 
led slaves, beasts of burden, journeymen 
eves, and all this because we did not rise 
d overturn our institutions. Yet, have 
never heard, I believe, Sir, that our mi- 
ter in America made, at any time, a com- 
int upon this score, You can find no 
claim,” of this sort, that we have ever 
ade; and, whether in a manner ‘‘ un- 
incipled,” or not, you have evidently in- 
nted such a claim, on our part, for the 
urpose of defending, or of giving the air of 
asonableness and fairness to, the claim of 
onaparté, which claim, you leave your 


acers to conclude, ought to have been -' 


anted, in order to prevent the renewal of 
e war; but, I think, it will not be difficult 
convince those readers, that the man who 
uld have granted this claim, would have 
und no claim too great to be granted. If 
le are to ‘* respect the institutions” ef fo- 
ign nations, we are to respect one as well 
the other ; and, why should we not, then, 
respect” the Inquisition in Spain? Vo- 
mes have been written by us against that 
Institution ;” and, if we ought to be per- 
itted to write freely upon that subject, 
hy were we to hold our tongues as to the 
stitutions of Buonaparté, one of which was 
Pp celebrated ‘* Cayenne Diligence ?’’ 
hy, Sir, pray tellus why, we ought not to 
S permitted to speak of the latter ‘‘ insti- 
tion” as well as of the former ? About the 
me, to which we are referring, Buona- 


arte, by a sham election, made himself | 
| croach upon, but to preserve that free- 


onsul for Life, in direct violation of what 
as then called ‘‘ the constitution of France."’ 
his must have been a severe mortification to 
u, and others, whose wisdom had, in 1790, 
rceived the day-star of liberty advancing 
oer the vine-cover'd hills and gay regions 
ot France ;” and, out of compassion for 
Du, we might have disguised the fuct, if that 
. been possible; but it was impossible, 
‘4, therefore, we did laugh most heartily at 
© post-like senate and legislative corps. 
“the world langhed as well as we, ‘‘ the 
'y difference was, we dared langh out;” 
d, when we were told, that this military 
spotism, the establishment of which could 
ow be no longer disguised, had been caused 
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by the Duke of Brunswick's proclamation, 
issued in 1703; when we were told, as you 
now tell us, that it was from indignation. at 
the attempts to conquer and enslave her, 
that France became warlike and became her- 
self a conqueror ; and that, having, through 
the courage and exertions inspired by a love 
of liberty, got rid of, or subdued, all her 
enemies, she, from the same cause, became 
herself the slave of a single military despot, 
who kept a Cayenne Diligence continually 
upon the trot; when we were gravely told 
this, we laughed still more ; and, it was this 
that you would have prevented by the cutting 
of our ears off, or the splitting of our noses. 
If your doctrine be adopted, how shall we 
dare to write at all respecting foreign nations ? 


| Who will glare to say, that the government 


of France, or Spain, or Rassia, or Turkey, 
is not as good as the government of England? 
Who will dare to describe the character of 


| foreign princes or ministers? Who will dare 
| to write history ? 
| book of travels ? 


Who will dare to writea 
Who will dare, upon sub- 
jects connected with foreign princes,. or 
states, to move his pen, or to open his lips ? 


| In war time we may abuse .them as much 


*« as we please.” But, not to dwell upon 


| the baseness of this, upon the total want of 


principle which it developes, when the war 


| ceases, the newly-invented public law of 


libel begins again to operate; so that the 
identical paper or book, which was a lawful 


| publication but yesterday, may, to-day, if 
| a copy of it be sold (every sale being a fresh 
' publication), subject both the author and the 


publisher to the loss of their ears and to 
continement in jail at the discretion of the 
judge. After broaching a doctrine like this, 
it is with singular propriety, that you ob- 
serve, in the true attorney-general-like style, 


| that “ to incroach upon the freedom of the 
| * press, wil] never be the act of any real 


‘ friend to the interests of mankind; but, 
‘ to restrain its licentiousness is not to en- 


«* dom.” ‘These are almost the very words 


' of Mr. Blackstone, who, soon after he had 
| put them into print, became a judge. This 
very form of words was used in the case of 


Mr. Heriot, who was prosecuted by that fa- 
mous Whig, and “‘ friend to the interests of 
mankind,” Lord St. Vincent, for having 
published an alledged falshood relative to his 
conduct, as Lord of the Admiralty ; and, 
who, in order, | suppose, to prove to all 
the world as clear as daylight, that the thing 
asserted by him was false, was brought to 
triai by a form of process which’ prevented 
him from producing any evidence to prove 
that it was rue. Nevertheless, Mr. Heriot 
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was sent to jail for a good six mouths, in | merating all the complaints about the ance ass 
order to “* restrain the licentiousness of the | language of the parliament and the press, g and pé 
** press, and thereby to preserve its free- | that the first Consul “* did not, on that ac. venues G 
“© dom.” I wonder, Sir, that you, who | “ count, entertain a doubt of the continuance it, inde 
have made some noise with your talk about | ‘* of peace.” Now, Sir, either Mr. An. , that ¢ 
liberty, do not feel a little bashful at re- | dreossy, who was charged to express to us make S: 
ating, as your own, these words of Mr. | the sentiments of the first Consul, mus ndent of 
lackstone ; that you are not ashamed to ap- | have been wrong, must, in fact, have said B n you, | 
plaud a form of prosecution, which prohibits | what was false; or you must now be wrong, ve forgo 
the person prosecuted from pleading, in his | One or the other you must acknowledge, & the pat 
defence, the truth of the words, to have | unless, which is oot very improbable, you y to in 
uttered which is imputed to him as acrime. | should choose to say, that Buonaparté, upon s own cr 
I wonder you are not ashamed of this; you, | whose sincerity, on all other occasions, you nt there 
who so inordinately rejoiced atthe French have an unbounded reliance, did, in this all pract 
revolution, as the dawn of liberty upon the — one little instance, play the hypocrite — F France ! 
continent of Europe; you, who have always | J, for my part, scruple not to say, that the | agggeu have | 
belonged to that party, whose claim to pub- | attempts of Buonaparté to restrain the liberty B7gmmmerely for 
lic favour was founded solely upon their at- | of spee¢h and of the press would have been, p, could 
tachment to the cause of freedom, and | if not speedily atoned for, a sufficient ground Bimgamrected 4: 
whose constant cry, until they werein office, of war; but, our poor tame ministers of wever, | 
was ‘* the liberty of the press.” But, this | that day were very far indeed from demand. blicatior 
inconsistency does really appear to me, to | ing satisfaction for so gross an affront upon unauth 
have arisen, in you, at least, out of an at- | the country. Nay, they not only suffered ade by at 
tachment to France generally, and to her | him to make his attempts, but flattered him at, mia 
ruler in particular. For his sake it is, that | with success, and actually began, in the per- nt, and 
you would extend the operation of the law | son of Mr. Peltier, to offer up sacrifices 10 der its 0 
of libel to publications relating to foreign | his arrogance. You, Sir, seem to regret, mstance! 
princes and states; for, though you speak | that they were not more expeditious, and ight as i 
of “ foreign states,” in the plural number, | that the war came to rob Buonaparté of a e Frenc 
it is quite evident, that your eye is fixed on victim. But, without a new law for the ty. Th 
France alone ; and, however angry it may | purpose, they could not proceed quicker; u have, 
make you, | cannot help expressing my | and, it is hardly to be supposed, that he ple, or 3 
opinion, that the care which you have | had not some friend in this country to in- Hse, om 
taken to disguise the fact, that the speeches | form Mr. Andreossy, that, as matters stood hich gave 
in parliament were complained of by Buona- | just then, unfurnished as we were with at of Sit 
parté not less than the pamphlets and news- | Cayenne Diligence, the good Addington may, 
papers, and that the infinite pains you have | ministry were doing all that lay in theit pse “hi 
bestowed in order to produce a belief, that | power to accommodate things to his liking. lamities 
the war had no other efficient cause than the | In short, the press was fast falling under the bidst all 
publications of ‘ a few interested and un- | clutches of Buonaparté, and, though you aliness, 
“* principled individuals,” ought to be consi- | seem to have forgotten it, the members of 8, apy 
dered as a strong presumptive proof of your | parliament had received a hint, ‘* that, if ham ing 
entertaining an unnatural partiality for the | ‘* such reproachful Janguage, with respect > But, 
enemy, whose cause you have pleaded in to the head of the French governmen', sive Jan 
the true spirit of a professed advocate. were indulged in, it would be impossible ‘as mac 
But, Sir, it is not true, that the publications to maintain the relationships of peace a0 ope 
in England, or that the speeches in parlia- amity.” So that, if any thing short of French 
ment, were the original cause of the present | the Cayenne Diligence would have satisfied upon, 
war. Mr. Andreossy says, when speaking | him, he was in a fair way of being perfectly rered th 
of the publications in the Moniteur (which, | satisfied. It was not the press, then, pard to 
observe, were acknowledgedly the act of | that was the cause of the war. ‘There wet uy addec 
niin oe a Rca oe 7 several other causes, though you, Sir, “ «yy - 
¢ Snasucing such a ron Ferd rthat of z Go thought proper, to keep them wholly out o © quite 
** Are we, then, to return to th ; wind sight. You speak of the “ impedimen’ to Mr 
“t sitet?" Motives of this age of | to the evacuation of Holland and of a Pheer 
** might have authorized, four ce me certs) 1 ee ee ee me whole whic 
wiqulauaiis af dance, nturies ago, | had occurred, as matter of difference, & tion 
ie combat of thirties; but, they ean- | tween the peace of Amiens and the breakin _- 
not, in this age, be a reason for war be- | out of th Is i i ou cab ders 
** tween the two countries.” H i Ph A ge Sty At is of s 
- ou of tw ‘ e says, | have overlooked the famous proceedins: we duti 
another etter, after enu- | called “the German Indemnities,” in whi? 
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the ance assumed to herself the right of divid- 
and parcelling out the terf€ory and the 

venues of the several states of Germany ? 

lance it, indeed, a fact, that you have forgot- 
An- n, that one of her first acts in peace was 
to us make Savoy, which was to remain inde- 
must ndent of France, 2 department of France ? 
> said n you, such am ardent admirer of liberty, 
rong, ve forgotten, that another act of peace, 
edge, the part of Buonaparté, was to send an 
you y to invade Switzerland, to place one of 
upon sown creatures at the head of the govern- 
you nt there, and to make that country, as 
this all practical purposes, another department 

France? Sebastiani’s mission and report 


Tess, 
it ac- 


t the u have noticed; but, you have done it, 
perty rely for the purpose of shewing, that we, 


>, could complain of foul language, when 
ected against ourselves, totally omitting, 
wever, to draw the distinction between 
blications, in pamphlets and news-papers, 
unauthorised individuals, and a report 


een, 
ound 
s of 
and: 


Ipon 
ered ade by an accredited agent of the govern- 
him at, made to the government by that 
per nt, and published by that government, 


der its own name, having, froin these cir- 


es 10 
mstances, just the same character and 


rret, 


and ight as if it had been a note, delivered by 
of a e French Embassador to Lord Hawkes- 
the ry. This you have omitted to do; and, 


u have, too, whether from want of prin- 
ble, or not, I shall leave the reader to 
lige, omitted to state, that the publication 


ker; 
t he 


in- 


‘ood hich gave most offence to Buonaparté, was 
th a atof Sir Robert Wilson, whom, though 
toll may, perhaps, include him amongst 
heir bse ** hirelings, who fatten upon the ca- 
ing. lamities of the nation,” you have not, 
the idst_ all your avowed contémpt for un- 
you oliness, ventured to name, though there 
3 of s, lt appears to me, much more necessity 
, if naming him, than for naming Mr. Pel- 
pect r. But, it was not on account of the 
ent, sive language of Sebastiani’s report, that 
ible ‘as made, by us, a subject of complaint. . 
and at report disclosed, in the usual way of 
t of French, the views which they meant to 
fied upon, with respect to Egypt. It dis- 
ctly ered the intentions of Buonaparté with 
ef, sard to those territories of the Turks ; 
rere u, added to the other considerations of 
ave (me, was one pringjpal cause of the re- 
t of val of the war. You appear, Sir, to 
3" € quite forgotten, too, the dispute rela- 
ja, to Mr. Talleyrand’s ‘‘ commercial com- 
hat missaries,” coming from a country, 
be- 1 which we had no commercial con- 
ing tion, and furnished with maps, charts, 
-ad * mathematical instruments, instead of 


ng, sof shipping and tables of cystom 
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Talleyrand’s instructions to these curious 
envoys, one was to ascertain the sound- 
ings of the port in which they were 
stationed and the bearings of the land from 
the place of entrance ; that another was, to 
come at the extent of the population near 
the coast ; another, to take an account of the 
naval and military force, and to sound the 
disposition of the people, You forget, that 
several of these agents were destined for the 
ports of Ireland, where one of them, if I 
am not in mistake, had actpally arrived, 
and had begun liis ‘* commercial” inquiries, 
when the whole of them were ordered to 
decamp. All these things you have forgot- 
ten: no, you have not forgotten any one of 
them ; for you have shewn us, that you have 
recently read the dispatches, and, having 
read them, it is impossible, that you should 
not have been reminded of all the causes of 
war, which I have here enumerated, These 
causes co-operated in producing the war, 
There was nothing so near the hearts of the 
then ministers as the preservation of peace, 
upon almost any terms. Ifthe silencing of the 
small partof the press (forit wasamere trifle) 
which held a warlike language, had been 
all that was necessary, they would very soon 
have accomplished that, and would bave been 
applauded for the act by three fourths of 
the parliament, by ninety nine hundredths 
of the press, and by a like proportion of 
the people, in their then disposition to sink 
quietly beneath the domineering spirit of 
France. But, the ministers, though willing 
to go almost any length in the way of 
concession and humiliation, saw that all 
concession and humiliation would finally 
fail; and, day after day admonished them, 
that time was only adding tothe weight 
of their responsibility. They saw Buona- 
parté making bolder strides of conquest in 
peace than he had made in war ; they could 
look in no direction without seeing marks 
of his restless "ambition ; and, they justly 
dreaded, that, taking advantage of same fa~ 
vourable moment, he would, in the midst 
of peace, accomplish, or, at least, attempt, 
some act of open hostility against England 
or Ireland. It was in this state of mind, 
that they resolved. upon war; and though 
Malta stood in the fore-ground, there was a 
combination of causes, which really praduc 
ed the event ; a combination not very easy 
to be described, and, therefore, Mr. Adding- 
ton, cutting the matcer short, emphatically 


answered those who inquired into the causes 
of the war: ‘* Weare at war, because we 


cannot be at peace.” Andyet, Sir, you, 
by the means of garbled statements and 





a le duties, You forget, that, in Mr. | 


foreed constructions, taking advantage of the 
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want of that information which must gene- 
rally prevail upon such subjects, would 
fain make the people believe, that Ruona- 
parté was sincerely disposed to preserve 
the peace, and to desist from all encroach- 
ments ; and that the sole cause of the war, 
in which we are now engaged, arose not 
from any opinion entertained by our minis- 
ters that it was necessary to our safety, but 
merely from the irritation produced by the 
‘* unjust and offensive aspersions against the 
« ruler of France,” written and published 
by “* venal demagogues,"’ by ‘* mercenary 
‘* scribblers,” by ‘* a few interested and 
‘* unprincipled individuals, who fatten upon 
‘‘ the calamities of the nation ;” than 
which attempt to impose upon the unwary 
and to excite discontent in the distressed, 
I am inclinedto believe that few readers 
vill be able to form an idea of any thing 
more completely unprincipled, especially 
when they come hereafter to compare your 
present exertions with that profound silence, 
which, while in parliament, you observed, 
upon the subject of the negociation of 1806. 

Il. Before I speak of the Negociation of 
1806 and of the views then manifested by 
Napoleon, I cannot help making a remark 
or two upon the manner, in which you 
introduce that part of your subject, reserv- 
ing, however, the pretty story about Mr. 


Fox and the assassin for a letter of lighter 
matter. ‘‘ The reins of government,” upon 
the death of Mr. Pitt, you say, “ fell from 


ce 


the hands of his panic-stricken colleagues 
in office. A change in the administra- 
tion of the country took place, and the 
union of Lord Grenville and Mr. Fox 
with that of their friends, encouraged the 
hope, not only of a speedy termination of 
hostilities, but of that steady and gradual 
amelioration in. our domestic concerns, 
which, without alarming the fears of the 
weak, might satisfy the resaonable éx- 
** pectations of the couniry.” Now, Sir, 
if appears to me, that if your wisdom had, 
upon this occasion, been equal to your 
zeal, you would not have said a word about 
the reins falling from the hands of the panic- 
stricken colleagues of Mr. Pitt; seeing that 
those very men have, and that, ‘too; ina 
rooment of the war still more calamitous 
than that in which they quitted office, re- 
gresped the reins of government, and, hoist- 
ing the Duke of Portland to the head of the 
ministry, have not only defeated their’ po- 
jitical opponents, but have adopted measures, 
which have made the enemy, though now 
become the conqueror of all the continent 
of Europe, lower his tone with respect to 
England ——~ Y outell us, Sir,that the change 
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which took place, at the time referred to. 
that the union of Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Fox with that of their friends, encouraged 
the hope of a speedy termination of hos. 
tilities ; but, you do not give us any reason, 
or produce any indication of public feeling, 
upon which this assertion is founded. Dif. 
ficult indeed would it be for you to do either. 
The new ministry was composed of Mr. 
Fox and three others, who had approved of 
the peace of Amiens, besides Mr. Adding. 
ton and Lord Ellenborough, who were in 
office when that peace was made; but, in 
this same ministry were Lord Grenville, 
who was at the head of the whole, M: 
Windham who was at the head of the war 
department, and, in one post, or another, 
every lord and every commoner, with, I be 
lieve, the sole exception of Lord Folkestone, 
who had voted against the peace of Amiens, 
your delightful peace of Amiens, the non- 
preservation of which you so pathetically 
lament. Nay, sir, in this ministry were, 
without exception, all those noblemen and 
gentlemen, whose speeches in parliament 
had given so much offence to Buonapartt, 
previous to the commencement of the war; 
and who, moreover, had, from time to time, 
taken special care to convince the nation, 
that their opinion of his character and views 
had undergone no material change. Pray 
tell us, then, sir, how their elevation to 
power (of which, observe, they were at the 
very head) could, in any sane mind, “ ¢0- 
** courage the hope of a speedy, termination 
“* of hostilities.” Yet, when you come 4: 
terwards to speak of the termiuation of the 
war between France and Russia, and of the 
second change in the ministry, which hs 
taken place in the interim; you again adver! 
to this disposition in the late ministry, 2% 
that, too, for purposes so evidently of # 
factions nature as not to leave them the po 
sibility of their being misunderstood. “ ! 
‘« the mean time,” say you, “ a chang 
‘* had taken place. in the British minist', 
‘€ founded on one of the most extraordin2 
popular delusions ever practised on 'b 
credulity of a nation. As the new ™- 
nisters Consisted chiefly of those, who ha“ 
supported, with undeviating pertinec ' 
‘* the war system, it was not to be expecte® 
‘« that any change of measures, favoure)* 
** toa pacification, was likely to take piac¢._ 
Then you proceed to speak of the offer 


Russian mediation, and to ascribe its reje 


i¢ 


ce 


«¢ 


cé 


‘tion to this pertinacious love of war, in 


preserit mjnisters. This is a point of gv” 
importance with you; it is the founds 
work of the false notions, which vy’ 
pamphlet is caiculated to inculcate; 
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refore, it is necessary to remove it. The 
rsons, now alive, who had most pertina-" 
pusly supported the “‘ war system, were 
ord Grenville, late first lord of the trea- 
ry, Mr. Windham, late secretary of state 
tthe war department, Mr. Grenville, late 
st lord of the admiralty, Lord Fitzwilliam, 
e president of the council, Lord Spencer, 
esecretary of state for the home depart- 
ent. Here were five cabinet ministers, 
et whom had voted against the peace of 
miens; all of whom had undeviatingly 
pntended, that no peace with Buonaparté, 
der circumstances, such as existed at the 
me when that treaty was made, could be 
fe; all of whom had contended, that, 


herely as a trial against time, the chances | 


wat were better than the chances of 
ace. Now, look at the present cabinet, 
nd you will find, sir, that there are some 


ho were in office when the peace of | 
Amiens was made ; that almost the whole | 
f them, not then in office, spoke in favour | 


f that peace ; and that there is not amongst 
em, nor, I believe, in any of the subal- 
ern post of the ministry, one single man, 
tho either spoke or voted against that peace. 


do not say this in commendation of their | 
onduct ; for, my opinion is, that that peace | 
| country. 


and ; but, I say it for the purpose of show- | were merely Carriers. 


was injurious as well as disgraceful to Eng- 


ng, that the cause, to which you are de- 


sirous of attributing the rejection of the | 
bffer of Russian mediation has no foundation | 


n fact, and is a pure invention of your own. 
J must say, too, that I look upon it as an 
nvention proceeding from a motive, which, 
vithout the least exaggeration, may be 
alled “ unprincipled ;” for, that motive 
evidently is to endeavour to obtain ven- 
eance on the ministers for your defeat at 
Liverpool, by representing them as being 
sO pertinaciously attached to a system of 
war, that, while they remain in office, the 
country, whatever its sufferings may be, 
2nd however useless and hopeless may be 
the continuation of the contest, has not the 
smallest chance of a restoration of peace. 


——Having cleared up this point, T should | 
| that while the balance of foreign comee:ce 


how proceed to the Negociation of 1806 ; 
but, not having room to conclude it in the 
Present sheet, I shall postpone it to my 
hext, remaining, iv the mean while, 

Your, &c. 

Ww. Corserr. 


Botley, 11th Feb. 1808, 





‘* PERISH COMMERCE.” 
Str,—Such is the motto you have adopt- 


ed to several of-your late speculations, » but | 


fore T concur in the sentiment, I require 
tuore explanation.. If 1 understand Mr. 


—** Perish Commerce.” 
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Spence, he does by no means maintain that 
foreign commerce is injurious, or that it 
shonld be either at once, or gradually given 
up. He says only that the loss of it would 
not be so hurtful as is generally imagined, 
which under our present circumstances is 
consoling, and I think he has in a great 
measure proved it. But if I understand 
you, Mr. Cobbett, you are for applying the 
axe to the root completely, and without ce- 
remony. You maintain that natural wealth 
cannot arise from foreign.commerce. Now 
Jet us take the instance of Holland. You 
will not surely deny that Holland was a rich 
country. Though her commerce is almost 


| annihilated she zs still a rich country. Her 


riches were not at the former period, much 
more than now, adventitious or floating. 
They were fixed, permanent, realised. How 
were theserichesacquired but by foreign com- 
merce? Her territory, though fertile and 
cultivated to the uttermost, was small and 
never could afford subsistence to half of the 
inhabitants. Her riches could not therefore 


| arise from agriculture or her own produce, 
| or the internal consumption either of it or 


her manufactures. —I conceive only one 
way of surmouinting this example and still 
adhering to your doctrines as applied to this 
It may be said that the Dutch 
The gain of the 
Carriers though small is steady and certain. 
And are not we also Carriers, though not 
in the same proportion as the Dutch, regard- 
ing the extent of our commerce and theirs, 
because we have a great country to supply, 
and a Juxurious people, while they werea 
small country and an aconomical -frugal 
people. When we send bullion and our 
manufactured goods to the Kast-Indies, and 
bring back teas and other luxuries, or articles 
we might do without, are all these consumed 
by ourselves? Do we not send a surplus to 
other countries, and from thence derive a 
profit which is an addition to the natural 
wealth? Instancing the trade to the last, 
the most unprofitable commerce we follow, 
is giving ,you every advantage—Till 1 am 
better instructed, I shall boid my opinion 


is :n our favour, however small that balance 
may be—if the trade of export and import 
were precisely at par—itis bighly advanta- 


| geous for the country to preserve it, were it 


merely because it supports a multitude of 
industrious people. I don't speak of the 
mérchants or the capitalists, but the acti 71 
manufacturers. | consider it a mere fallacy 
or sophistry, to say these are really paid 
from the produce of our own soil, Were 
it so, the country would long ago have felt 
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the burden of excessive population. But 
these manufacturers purchase the produce 
from the wages which commercial men are 
able from the surplus gain to afford. They 
are in truth maintained in a great measure by 
foreigners, and thus commerce and agricul- 
ture mutually tend to the support and en- 
couragement of one another.—I. 





LEGISLATIVE REGULATIONS. 

Six,—There are two subjects affecting 
the politics of this country, which, though 
they have by no means escaped your notice, 
have not been immediately placed in a point 
of view as calling for legislative interference ; 
though I confess, that to my humble appre- 
hension, they seem to demand the early con- 
sideration of parliament. The first of these 
subjects relates to the liberty, which by our 
laws are given to subjects of this country, 
of becoming the proprietors of funded or 
landed property under the dominion of a 
foreign power. The second regards the pro- 
priety of a naval or military commander 
being directly, or indirectly, interested in 
the traffic of any merchandize, or other com- 
mercial speculation. No nation has ever 
yet depended for its support on the volun- 
tary allegiance of its citizens. Laws have 
always been enacted to enforce allegiance, 
and to punish those who have withheld it: 
and though that nation must be weak in- 
deed, whose subjects are kept in a state of 
obedience purely by means of force, and its 
existence must continue extremely preca- 
rious, yet have such compulsory laws, even 
in republics, been ever held essential ; not 
as implying that the affections of the people 
were to be doubted, buat to correct that 
aberration from duty, which no state can be 
entirely tree from, and to prevent the mis- 
chievous effects which the example of one 
disaffected citizen might produce, by con- 
taminating the minds of others: such being 
the frailty of human nature, that even error 
has at all periods found its votaries. If then 
allegiance be so essential to the welfare and 
existence of a state in times of tranquillity, 
how much more impertant does it become 
in those unfortunate periods, when the dis- 
tracted ambition of one nation, or the petu- 
lant arrogance of another, threatens her 
with near approaching hostility. It is then 
that allegiance, which before was scarcely 
more than a name, is called upon to assume 
a palpable existence. It is then that a state 
iniperiously calls for her Nestors and her 
Ulysseses ; for the most yigorous and able 
counsels of her subjects. It is then that 
she expects that those who are d ted 
with the great and important trust of de- 
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with the zeal of a Nelson, and feel no satis. 


be answered, it is essential that the :yp). 
VIDUAL should not conflict with the pustie 
interest. Self-love, however quaintly af. 
fected to be despised by some, is the great 
masterspring of the human machine, and 
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statesmen and philosophers must invariably 
regard its operations, both in their specula. 
tions and practice. To effect therefore the 
advantages which result from true allegiance, 
the subject in all his interests must be con- 
nected with his country ; he must have al 
his nearest and dearest objects insulated with- 
in her territories : by this means the subject 
and the state are identified in pvint of be- 
nefit, and to defend and protect the latter is 
to preserve the treasures of the former. But 
when the subject is unwisely permitted to 
become a fundholder or land proprietor ina 
foreign territory, his interest is immediately 
divided, and the Hercules, which but for 
this would have been of inestimable benefit 
to his native state, becomes a mere useless 
Colossus, striding the vast ocean, with one 
feot on eithér territory, but of utility to 
neither. But what if the interest of the sub- 
ject should preponderate against his native 
country ? We may be told that a hero would 
offer up all private interest at the shrine of 
patriotism ; but let it be remembered that 
all men are not heroes. However we may 
boast of integrity and inflexible justice, we 
should reflect, that only one Lucius Junius 
Brutus has been met with in thirteen cen- 
turies ; and that the conduct of this man (a 
chief magistrate ') in punishing his two sons 
for treason against the state, has been the 
subject of unceasing panegyric by all his- 
torians, from that period to the present: 
a sufficient example to prove how few are 
the instances in which public duty triumphs 
over private feeling. It is not, however, 
during the immediate period of a war that 
this distraction of interests in the subject 's 
to be regarded; the most material cops'- 
deration, is the conduct of suc:: a man pend- 
ing a negotiation, to preclude the necessity 
of awar. What concessions, were such a0 
one minister, is it to be supposed that he 
would not make, to prevent that hostility, 
which would deprive him of a property 
upon which the splendour of his family 
might possibly depend! And with what a¢- 
vantage would that enemy treat with us, |° 
whose power should be placed a consider 
ble mass of the pr of our satbjects. 
Indeed view the subject as dispassionate!) 
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fending their country, should be animate 


| faction greate: than that of ‘* shaking-of 
this mortal coil,” in so dear and honorabje 
a cause. But, sir, that these purposes should 
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mated 4 with as little prejadice as you please, it 
O Satiz. surrounded on all sides with the most 
ing-of aring disadvantages : whether we are at 
1Orable esent laboring under any inconveniences 
Should ising from any of the circumstances before 
: INDI sticed, I shall not anticipate ; sufficiently 
UBLIC ear it is, that the subjects of any power 
ly af. ssessing property in a foreigu state, must 
> great » such power prove extremely pernicious 
>, and its consequences ; and [ therefore trust 
riably hat some early legislative provision, will 
ecula. ut an end to so baneful a practice. With 
re the spect to the second of the subjects men- 
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oned by me, regarding naval and military 
ommanders, either directly or indirectly 
gaging in commercial speculations, I shall 
st enter into any reasoning to shew the 
policy of permitting such a species of 
atc, asthe observations I have already 
ade on the former subject, are equally 
pplicable to the present. Whether the 
rticles of war, or any regulations affecting 
rarmy or navy, prohibit any officer naval 
t military from becoming a merchant | 
now not; but it there be any such prohi- 
ition, it certainly does not provide against 
he embarking a sum of money, or being 
uterested in the profits of any mercantile 
dventure, or such a prohibition is indeed 
bat little attended to, and should be better 
pxpressed. ‘hat a naval or military com- 
iander should be influenced with no in- 
erest that may induce even a momentary 
eviation from the strict performance of 
hose services which his country justly ex- 
cts from him, is so self evident, that I 
hall not occupy more of your time, Mr. 
-obbeit, tham to express my earnest wishes, 
hat a regulation to this effect, may also 
ngage the early attention of the ensuing 
parliament. W. F. S.—Lincoln’s Inn, 
Jan. 18th, 1808. 





























i FUNDING SYSTEM. 

Ma. Conserr,—lI take the liberty of sug- 
Besting a tew hints on the subject of our 
Pablic Debt and Sinking Fund, in conse- 
uence of the letter of C. S. which appeared 
0 your last Register. I have neither 
‘ine nor ability to enter into a minute dis- 
Cussion of the various opinions, which have 
‘(different times appeared in your Register 
On this most interesting and important sub- 
ties ; but as I have thought your ideas to 
a been sometimes erroneous, I shall con- 
~ myself with a few observations, in hopes 

at you, who are more competent to the 
“ ee pursue the a fn and either ac- 
mera ge the propriety of my opinions, or 
y our to convince me that 1 am wrong. 

our correspondent quotes from the speech 
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of Lord H. Petty, a passage to shew that it 
was the opinion of Mr. Pitt, as well as him- 
self, that great mischief might arise from 
the extinguishing at once a very large por- 
tion of the national debt.—He says, that by 
returning all their capital to the holders of 
stock, capital itself would cease to be of 
value and the nation might be nearly ruined. 
—In order to prove the fallacy of this rea- 
soning, I shall first state that I consider the 
whole of the national debt to be an ideal 
property, entirely depending on the regular 
payment of an annual interest, raised by 
taxes from the people. The continual ad- 
dition to the amount of the debt must lower 
the value of money by increasing the sum 
to be raised upon the people out of the pro- 
duce of their industry.—Does not this de- 
preciation lessen the real burthen of the 
debt, in proportion as a pound of the interest 
will buy less corn than it used to do? This 
is some consolation to me in comparing the 
present debt with that of former times, the 
real pressure there may have been nearly 
equal to what we experience now.—Does 
not that part of the produce of the taxes 
which is received by the commissioners for 
the reduction of the national debt, as the in- 
terest of the stock redeemed, keep up the 
price of the stocks when brought into the 
market for the purchase of other stock, by 
providing a constant supply for those, who, 
from auy cause, want to convert their fixed 
capital into money ? In other words, does it 
not keep dovn the interest of money by 
making 3 per cent. worth more than it 
otherwise would be ?—If the operation of 
the Finking Fund should continue so long 
as to bring into the market more money as 
interest of the stock redeemed, than would 
buy the new stock wanted to be created fur 
the exigencies of government, and what 
should be brought for sale by individuals, [ 
conceive it might so raise the price of 
stocks, or in other words lower the rate of 
interest as to make the annua! revenue from 
every kind of property proportionably less, 
as was the case when consols were above 
00.—In this view I conceive the Sinking 
Fund an assistance to the commercial world, 
which aways finds money scarce when tn- 
terest is high: Suppose no part of the Nae 
tional Debt is wiped out, or suppose no tax 
producing part of the interest of the debt is 
repealed, but an addition is on the contrary 
annually made for the year’s services, will 
not the real value of money, that is, its gelae 
tive value to corn, continue to be depreciated, 
so as to raise the actual price of every pro- 
perty measured by the circulating medium, 
which I presume to coutinue to besBauk of 
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England notes, whilst the proportion of re- of the interest or money so derived from ca. 


venue from such property is Jessened, till it 
shall make corn nominally so much higher 
here than in other countries, and raise the 
exchange so much against England as to 
make bullion bear a higher value in that 
state than as coin? This would occasion two 
prices of every commodity, a money price 
and a paper price, or in other words cause 
the measure of property to be Bank of 
England notes compared with their value in 
the corn market, and give to those notes a 
price of so much silver per pound sterling, 
instead of saying as we now do, gold and 
silver are worth so many pound notes per 
ounce or larger weight. I conceive this has 
been hitherto prevented since the restriction 
on the bank and depreciation in the value ef 
money, by an actual depression in the gene- 
ral market of the world for bullion, by the 
encreased quantity furnished from America, 
and the lessened demand for it in France, 
&c. since the revolution, when the church 
plate has been melted down to aid the sup- 
ply from America in the work of depres- 
sion.—When the relative proportion of the 
price of bullion to paper money shall be 
found to alter, will not this be corrected by 
cancelling a proportion of the debt, that is 
by taking off a certain quantity of taxes ? 
For as increasing the taxes or the sum to be 
paid out of the produce of the estates of the 
country raises the nominal price of corn, 
and thus lowers the value of a pound note ; 
I conceive the price of corn would be re- 
duced, or the value of a pound note be raised 
by the contrary operation of lessening the 
taxes. 1 call it the nominal price of corn, 
presuining with Dr. Smith, that the real 
price #8 measured by labour is always nearly 
the same. If these ideas be correct, may 
uot the alteration in the price of bank notes 
as measured by bullion, become the crite- 
ron to yudge how soon a part of the debt 
should be extinguished ?—As the commis- 
stoners Only buy stock voluntarily offered for 
sale, it is impossible they can throw more 
capital into the hands of the pablic than 
stall be actually wanted, and as extinguish- 
ing the debi is only annihiialing taxes, how 
can it have the effect to depreciate the valne 
of circulating capital according to Lord H. 
Peity’s statement. He appears to confound 
the present purchases of the commissioners 
with the ulnmate extinction of the debt. 
which 1 have endeavoured to shew must be 
dependent ef each other —The purchases 
by the comimissiovers must raise the price of 
stock, that is lessen the iaterest or revenue 
tron capiial—but the extinction of the debt 
Wis iber age the value in corn, or real value 
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siness, will in all probability, be agitated an, 
discussed at the ensuing meeting of par|j:. 
ment ; there is none of a domestic nature o/ 
equal weight and importance than the sub- 
ject of tithes, as the abolition of which js 
fervently and seriously prayed for by thov- 
sands of his Majesty's faithful and loyal sub. 
jects, both clergy and laity ; and although | 
much admire, and approve of your remarks 
and observations upon most subjects upon 
which you write, yet Iam truly astonished 
at your objections for a commutation, in 
lieu of this most abominable and detestable 


































































; ; iilJions 
of al] taxes and imposts, this curse upon ought 
industry and agricultural improvements, ches sh 







which nothing can ameliorate but a total 
abolition. It is far from my wish that the 
clergy should sustain one farthing loss by 


navy of 
ultivati 
ploymet 


any innovation or change in the tithing sys- Rarté. 
tem, my most ardent wish is to make the Iwill beg 
church truly respectable, and I am confident vithout 
every landholder and occupier, will readily ce no 
and chearfully pay more by commutation land int 
than they do at present.—When we consia:t ‘amen: 
the’ manifold disputes, the enmity and hatrei man in 
which is established and riveted, between duce.— 
the tithe owner and farmer, not only for man W 
their lives, but frequently descend to gene- near Bi 
rations ; when we see our churches desett- plough 
ed, and religion fast declining ; when we sce emai 
in our courts of justice thousands of pounds crop (1 
spended in law, ‘arising oftentimes from the man's | 
most frivolous causes, must surely be a con: whole 
viction how grievous and detestable the prt the ge 
sent tithing system must be to every one. proven 
To illustrate that disputes at law frequently the ray 
arise from frivolous causes, I beg leave ‘0 Such 
state the case of a very industrious, hones, | generz 
worthy friend of mine, residing in the wes aboliti 
tern part of this country. The great bashaw hope | 
Tytbe-Monger, who is a layman, has bee! perou 
in the practice of taking his tithes io kisc, be. | 
_and trom an election pique he harbour’ corA, 
against my friend, ordered his men whom -' vest v 
seng to collect his tithes, to treat him Ww a stor 
every kind of insult and indignity ; accor’ of an 
ingly, when they first came to collect the! howe 
tithes, they Jet their trace horses loose 10 © about 
fine field of wheat, to eat and trample ™ arisin 
frend’s corn, while they loaded their car's: this ¢ 
at another time they left open a gate wii" equi 
they passed through, aud Jet a mumber ‘ fane 
cattle into another field which was pot sals. 
and did considerable damage; at anoth' thou 
time broke open a gate, and went ito 35° vive 
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= a3 pought proper before the tithe was set out, 
[oie nd when my friend went to remonstrate, 
ind pray they would discontinue to harrass 
ind injure him in such manner, he receiv- 

Tot ino other apology than the most heinous 
ant bu. irses and scurrilous abuse, which was too 
om % uch for John Bull to take, and he gave one 
ots ¢ the fellows who was the most abusive and 
Niel mpertinent a box under the ear; and, I 
hee are say, Mr. Cobbett, you and every reader 
hich is f your Register, will say, what a pity but 
thou. e had given him a good threshing. And for 
a eu is great assault the great tithe-monger has 
og | ctually instituted a suit against him, which 
_— s now pending in a court of law. ‘To enu- 
ey ap merate how very grievous and obnoxious the 
nished present tithe system is, would fill a vélume 
m, in of your Register. Consider, Sir, how many 
stable jiions of acres of waste land would be 
Iie rought into cultivation, if acommutation of 
a ithes should fortunately take place, and how 
total nany of hands would be employed in such 
at the ultivation, which now is thrown out of em- 
~ by ployment by the rigorous decrees of Buona- 
eA parté. Iam persuaded, but few Jandholders 
e the ‘ill begin this great national improvement, 
- vithout an alteration takes place in tithes, 
me for no sooner has the farmer brought his 
ars land into an excellent state of culture, at an 
mr immense expence, but in comes the tithe 
jatred man immediately for the tenth of its pro- 
ws duce——I beg to state the case of a gentle- 
en man who inclosed a part of Mindip Hills 
oes near Bristol. He made an excellent fence, 
oa ploughed it thrice over, and carried an im- 
aad mense quantity of manure; and for the first 
crop (which | believe was oats) the tithe 
i man’s demand was ten shillings per acre the 
vb whole value of the land per acre by the year, 
the gentleman discontinued any farther im- 
atly provements in enclosing his waste land, from 
a om rapacity of this man’s exorbitant demand. 
“ie Such vultures, such blood suckers are the 
oy Seneeeney of tithe owners. Whenever the 
78 abolition of tithes takes place (and which [ 
s hope I shall live to see) what a happy, pros- 
‘od perous, thriving country will Old England 
oe Our granaries will always be filled with 
COTA, and in case of bad crops, or bad har- 
i . est which often occur, we shall always have 
«9 : — ys every emergency, without the aid 
si ho me — power to supply us. And 
ss aan ee many people may be 
roy aad ee: ution or change of government, 
mn ane ne nu y from the oppression of tithes, if 
ch ecieie = fe peel be removed, and an 
of fiance to B tuted, we may then bid de- 
ot, ai Ow aon and his subjugated vas- 
set Pte ; urches will again be filled with 
“tl sousands of absentees, religion will re- 


vey ee —_? 
© and prosper, and unanimity, cordiality, 
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and brotherly love will be established be- 
tween all ranks.—I am, Sir, &c.—J. F.D. 
Taunton, Jan. 8, 1808. 

TITHES. 

Sr ;—Much has been written in your Re- 
gister lately on the subject of tithes: but 
amongst the different opiniens which have 
been there advanced, nothing accordingto 
my apprehension has evinced either know- 
ledge or ability —The learned and the un- 
learned,—the landlord and the tenant; even 
the merchant, the tradesman and the me- 
chanic, have raised their voicesagainst tithes, 
as being oppressive: but it is to be doubted 
ifa few of these rightly understand what 
they conside as obnoxious.—To shake the 
structure on which tithes are founded, needs 
more than common ingenuity ; but to prove 
that the reasonings and assertions of those 
who try to raise a clamour against them, 
are failacious and absurd, requires not splen- 
did attainments, but simply a few facts that 
are growiny a little antiquated and almost 
forgotten, t ‘ough the supineness of the 
clergy.—Vhere ts a monition (quoted by 
Lyndwoou) irom Winchelsey, Archbishop of 
Canterbury about the year 1300, to the cler- 
gy of his province, desiring them ‘* to ad- 
‘* monish and induce their parishioners to 
‘* pay fully and without diminution the 
** tithes of milk, &c. &c. Ac. 2" ‘6 butit 
‘* they should fail to obey, let them (the 
** clergy), compel them, &c. &c.” This 


document sufficiently proves that the law of 


tithing existed, was recognized and acted 
upon in those days. Now, Sir, as Winchel- 
sey was Archbishop some few years prior to 
the year 1300, 1 shall assume it, as being 
undeniably 500 years ago, and proceed to 
ask, whether the Howards, the Russells, the 
Greys, the Grenvilles of the present day have 
amore ancient, or can make out a more ho- 
norable and’ legal claim to their possessions 
than the parson to his tithes? 1 deny that 
theycan,. Then Mr. Cobbett what are those 
innovators and meddlers about, who wish to 
overturn this ancient law? Allow me to 
ask, that, when you are about to purchase a: 
piece of ground, if you do not first of all 
consider that it is subject to a land tax and 
tithes ? And if you do not pay accordingly ? 
All records convince us that our ancestors did 
so. Do you think that any one of your corres- 
pondents knows an instance, where a pur- 
chaser has been taken by surprise and has 
been really iguorant of the tithe laws.—You 
and I may as wel] say to the butcher of 
whom we buy a surloin of beef, that it is 
oppressive to make us pay Od. a pound for 
the bone in it, as that a man should in these 
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days declare tithes to be so; we ought to 
know that there are bones in the beef ; and 





structions required, which cannot be long ix 
coming, and in the mean while not to mp. 


every purchaser of an estate does know | lest, but permit the said ships to wait peace. y admin 
that the estate is subject to tithes, if he has | ably for the new orders ; unless he should) press the 
bot paid an equivalent for its being tithe | authorised by his former instructions to a4. propose 
free.—I shall leave it to those who have lei- | mit the entry of such goods, on paying the e expirat 
sure and inclination to settle whether tithes | same duties as in Portugal, and to allow th ree: 
mbdly 0 


are due ‘‘ jure divino” or ‘* jure humano,”’ | captains to invest their proceeds in the pro. 
or whether it was a pope or a king who was | duce of the country, in which case] wil] q. 
the first author of appropriations; it is | dently request the Governor to facilitate this 
enough for me to have proved their antiqui- | trade.—P. S. I need not say, that upon your 
ty to be as great or greater than any other | application with the licence of the privy 
tenure ; as in sodoing, | humbly presume | council, &c. &c. &c. the manifest will » 
that my argument in defence of them is un- | signed by me, and my letter to the governor 
answerable.—I am not so blind and preju- | will be delivered immediately, without the 
diced as not to discover some hardships in | least expence to any of the concerned— 
the strict gathering of tithes; but every | N.B. I request their excellencies the viceroy 
succedaneum which I have seen proposed, | and governor of the different ports of Brazil, 
has been inefficient and inadequate ; and I | which thisship may enter in distress, that 
am constrained to express my fears that no | they will cause it to be accompanied by : 
plan can be adopted, which will be better | guarda costa to the port of the island of St 
for the community, and at the same time | Catherine, in order to avoid any unjust sus 
secure the independence of the clergy, than | picion against the captain, of illicit com 
the old fashioned one, which system-mongers | merce. 
are anxious to annihilate—I am, &c. &c. 
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Encranp.—Blackade of certain ports in 
Spain, notified to the American Minister, 
in London, by Mr. Canning, 8th Jan, 
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me.—5thly. On these conditions, which 
contain all that fair trade can wish for at pre- 
sent, I will most willingly provide every 
captain with a letter of mine to the gover- 
nor of said port, informing him of what 





















' tempting to violate the said blockade, after 


this notice.—The undersigned requests Mi. 
Pinkney to accept the assurances of his big 
consideratioa. 


Brazit Trave.—Circular Letter from the | 1808. | “ we 
Portuguese Amlassador to the Governor of | The undersigned, his majesty’s princ- ws wn 
the Istand of St Catherine, and Condi- | pal secretary of State for Foreign Affair, emdx 
tions of exporting goods to St. Catherine, | has received his majesty’s commands to ac- rath 
until the pleasure of the Prince Regent be | quaint Mr. Pinkney, that his majesty has ) | 
known.—London, learing date the Oth of | judged it expedient to establish the mos = cb 
January, 1808, rigorous blockade at the entrance of the por’ we 

(Concluded from p. 224.) | of Carthagena, Cadiz and St. Laucar; avd a oe “i 

3dly. Besides, every master aud ship- | of all the intermediate ports, situated Ny d ; 

per will bind themselves to pay at the | and lying between the said ports of Car se pr 
custom house of the said port, the same | thagena and St. Lucar; Mr. Pinkue) ies 
duties that were paid in Portugal upon every | is therefore requested to apprize the aa ail 
such article,or in lieuthereof, suchasmay lave | American Consuls and merchants, ‘lvania 
been already established by his Royal High. | siding in England, that the entrance of al an 
ness the Prince Regent.—4thly. According | the ports abovementioned are, and must be fare — 
to your offer, and to ascertain that no con- | considered as being in a state of blockade; bree 
traband goods are exported thither, the | and that, from this time, all the measu'e » te 
manifest of the said cargo sworn, and au- | autborjzed by the law of nations, and the 2 hy a> 
thenticated as usual at this custom house, | respective treaties between his majesty and ' A te 
will be signed by the agent and consul ge- | the different neutral powers, will be adopted nd will 
neral, Mr. John Charles Lucena, and by | andexecuted, with respect to the vessels #- he only 


TRURL, 
Louis 
ment. 


1 have done, and requesting him earnestly to | American Starrs. Mr. Jefferson's Le'- eta 
require immediate instructions from the Rio ter to the Asseml-ly of Pennsylvania, “A nd Kir 
de Janeiro, in case his Royal Highness is clining the offer of serving again, uscan 
already arrived ; and should his Royal High- President. Dated, Dec. 10, 1807. sty ; 
ness be not yet arrived, requesting him be- Genritemen,——I received in due s¢* hom c 


sides not to enforce the existing laws, but 
to suspend them until he receives the io- 








son, the Address of the General Assent 


ef Pennsylvania, under cover from 
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53) FEBRUARY 13, 1808.—Official Papers. 


eaker of the two Houses, in which, with 
eir approbation of the general course of 
y administration, they were so good as to 
press their desire that I should consent to 
proposed again to the public voice, on 
e expiration of my present term of office. 
ntertaining, as I do, for the General As- 
mbly of Pennsylvania, those sentiments of 
gh respect which would have prompted an 
smediate answer; [ was certain, neverthe- 
ss, they would approve a delay which had 
yr its object to avoid a premature agitation 
‘the public mind, on a subject so interest- 
gas the election of the chief magistrate.— 
hat I should lay down my charge, at a pro- 
r period, is as much a duty as to have 
prue it faithfully. If some termination to 
be service of the chief magistrate be not 
fixed by the constitution, or supplied by 
act'ce, his office, nominally for years, will, 
fact, become for life, and history shews 
ow easily that degenerates into an inheri- 
nce.—Believing that a representative go- 
ernment, responsible at short periods of 
ections, is that which produces the great- 
stsum of happiness to mankind, I feel it a 
ity to do no act which shall essentially im- 
air that principle ; and I should unwilling- 

be the person, who, disregarding the 
bund precedent set by an illustrious prede- 
ssor, should furnish the first example of 
olonging beyond the second term of office. 
Truth also requires me to add, that I am 
pusible of that decline which declining years 
ring on—and feeling their physical, I 


ught not to deubt their mental effect ; hap- 


y, if 1 am the first to perceive and to obey 
18 admonition of human nature, and to so- 
cit a retreat from cares too great for the 
eatied faculties of age.—For the approba- 
on which the General Assembly of Penn- 
‘lwania has been pleased to express of the 
tinciples and measures pursued in the ma- 
‘gement of their affairs, 1 am sincerely 
hankful; and should I be so fortunate as to 
rry into retirement the equal approbation 
d good will of my fellow-citizens general- 


y, it will be the comfort of my future days, 
w Will close a service of forty years, with 
¢ only reward it ever wished. 





TRURIA—<——Proclamation of the Queen 
Louis Maria, upon dissolving the Govern- 
ment.— Dated at Florence, Dec. 10, 1807. 
: In pursuance of a convention between 
cir Majesties the Emperor of the French 

King of Italy, and the King of Spain, 
"scany has been ceded to his Imperial Ma- 


“Ys and yesterday evening the Queen (to 
enn other states are to be assigned) de- 
irted hence with a train of between forty ships and vessels in the ports and places with- 
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and fifty carriages, containing baggage and 
private property ; after which the Etrurians 
were discharged from their oath of alle- 
giance, andthe government declared to be 
dissolved by the following proclamation :— 
Charles Louis, Infant of Spain, King of 
Etruria, &c. and on the part of his Majesty, 
her Majesty Maria Louisa, Infanta of Spain, 
Queen Regent of Etruria.——Whereas his 
Majesty the Emperor of the French and King 
of Italy has informed us, that, by virtue of a 
treaty concluded with his Catholic Majesty, 
other states are appointed for us in exchange 
for the kingdom of Etruria, ceded to the 
most illustrious Emperor by the aforesaid 
treaty; we consider our reign in Etruria as 
dissolved from this day, and hence discharge 
the Etrurian nation from every oath of alle- 
giance towards our Royal Person.—Yet we 
cannot separate from subjects so dearly be- 
loved, without publicly assuring them of our 
entire gratitude, and of the memory which 
we shall at all times retain of the faithful at- 
tachment which they have displayed during 
the time of our government.—Yet if there is 
a thought which can diminish our affliction 
at such a separation, it is this, that the king- 
dom of Etruria—that so obedient a nation 
becomes subject to the happy government 
of a monarch who is adorned with the most 
heroic virtues, among which the constant 
care is pre eminent with which he labours 
to assure the prosperity of the people under 
his authority. 

AMERICAN STATES. Message of the Pre- 
sident to the Congress, relating to an Em- 
Largo, Dated, Dec. 18, 1807. Also the 
Act of Congress laying the Emtargo, pass- 
ed Dec. 22, 1807. 

Messace.—The communications now 
made, shewing the great and increasing dan- 
gers with which our vessels, our seamen, 
aud merchandize are threatened, on the bigh 
seas and elsewhere, from the belligerent 
powers of Europe, and it being of the great- 
est importance to keep in safety their essen- 
tial resources, I deem it my duty to recom- 
mend the subject to the consideration of Con- 
gress, who will doubtless perceive all the ad- 
vantage that may be expected from an inhi- 
bition of the departure of our vessels from 
the ports of the United States. Their wis- 
dom will also see the necessity of making 
every preparation for whatever event may 
grow out of the present crisis. 

Acr.—Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the United 
States of America, in Congress assembled, 
that an embargo be and hereby is laid on ail 
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255) 
ia the limits or jurisdiction of the United 
States, cleared or not cleared, bound to any 
foreign port or place: and that no clearance 
be furnished to any ship or vessel bound to 
such foreign port or place, except vessels un- 
der the immediate direction of the President 
of the United States ; andthat the President 
be authorised to give such instructions to the 
officers of the revenue, and of the navy and 
vevenue cutters of the United States, as sball 
appear best adapted for carrying the same in- 
to full effect. Provided, that nothing herein 
comtained shall be considered to prevent the 
departure of any foreign ship or vessel, either 
i ballast, or with the goods, wares and mer- 
chandize on board of such foreign ship or 
vessel, when notified of this act.—Sect. 2. 
And be it further enacted, That during the 
continuance of this Act, no registered or sea- 
letter vessel, having on board goods, wares 
and merehandize, shall be allowed to depart 
from one port of the United States to the 
other within the same, unless the master, 
owner, consignee, or factor of such vessel, 
shall tirst give bond with one or more sure- 
tics to the collector of the district from which 
she is bound to depart, in a sum of double 
the value of the vessel and cargo, that the 
sgid goods, wares, and merchandize, shall 
be relanded in some port of the United 
States, dangers of the seas excepted ; which 
bond, and also a certificate from the collec- 
tor where the same may be relanded, shall, 
by the collectors respectively, be transmitted 
to the secretary of the treasury. All armed 
vessels possessing public commissions from 
any foreign powers are not to be considered 
as liable to the embargo laid by this act. 

-Decree against England, dated 

Jan. 3, 1808S. 

The abominable attack committed by Eng- 
lish ships of war in 1804, by the express or- 
der of that government, when four frigates 
of the royal fleet, which, sailing under the 
full assurance of peace, were unjustly sur- 
prized, attacked, and compelled to surren- 
der, determined me to break all connection 
with the British cabinet, and to consider 
myself as at war with a nation which had so 
tniquitously violated the law of nations and 
of bumanity.—So atrocious an ageression 
was a suthcient motive for breaking all the 
bonds which unite one nation with another ; 
even had I not considered what I owe to 
myself, to the honour and glory of my 
crown, and to my beloved subjects. Two 
years of war have elapsed, and Great Bri- 
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tain has not moderated her pride, nor ).. 
nounced the unjust domination which sh. 
exercises over the seas; but, on the contra, 
ry, confounding at once friends, enemies, 
and neutrals, she has manifested the forms) 
intention of treating them all with the sane 
tyranny.—From these considerations | de. 
termined, in February last vear, in confo. 
mity to the wise measures adopted by my 
intimate ally, the Emperor of the French ang 
King of Italy, to declare, as I have declared, 
the British isles in a state of blockade, in or. 
der to see if that measure would reduce the 
British cabinet to abdicate its unjust supre. 
macy over the seas, and to conclude a solid 
and durable peace. Far from that, the Eng. 
lish government has not only rejected the 
propositions which were made on the par 
ef my intimate ally the Emperor of the 
French and King of Italy, whether directly 
or bv the mediation of different power 
friendly to England, but also having con- 
mitted the most enormous of atrocities and 
injuries, by its scandalous attack on the city 
and harbour of Copenhagen, it has throws 
off the mask ; and no person can any longer 
doubt that its insatiable ambition aspires to 
the exclusive commerce and navigation o 
the seas. Nothing can prove this mor 
evidently than the measures which that go 
vernment has just adopted by its orders «! 
the 14th of November Jast; by which tt not 
only declares the coast of France, Spaii, 
and their allies, and all those occupied lj 
the armies of either power, in a state 0! 
blockade, but has even subjected the ships 
of neutral powers, the friends, and even the 
allies of Eogland, to the visits of Englis 
cruizers, and to be forcibly carried into 2 
English port, where they are to be obliged 
to pay a tax on their cargoes, the quantity 
of which is to be determined by the Englis) 
legislature. Authorised by a just right ¢ 
reprisal to take the measures which shall ap 
pear to me proper to prevent the abu 
which the British cabinet makes of its pow’ 
er, with respect to neutral flags, and to * 
if we cannot force it to renounce so unjust? 
tyranny, I have resolved to adopt, and @ 
hereby require there shall be adopted, i” al 
my states, the same measures which ba‘ 
been taken by my intimate ally, the Emp 
ror of the French and King of Italy, * 
which are of the following tenor.—{He" 
follows a literal copy of the decree of ‘ 
26th December, issued on this subject by hs 
Majesty the Emperor and King.] 
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